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and a half of heat and glare, and the silent staring of
the crowds, under a gallows-crowned arch into an
open space before the empty cavalry barracks where
we were to be lodged. Marstock said that he thought
there must have been a good deal of poetic licence
in the Arabian Nights.

We had taken the first step in our interminable
journey  from Kut  to  the remote highlands  of
Anatolia.   Ever since the surrender,  a fortnight
earlier, when the long grey line of ragged and
wolfish Turks had marched in with banners past the
fort,   the  garrison  had  been  breaking  up  into
fortuitous particles. Some of the officers had reached
Baghdad before us, others were still on their way.
Dick Lacy was still in a hospital tent at Shamran.
To the diseases which were raging before the end of
the siege, had been added a new and mysterious
variety of enteritis, said to be aggravated by the
effects of the dirty Turkish biscuit on the starved.
It began with cramp in the stomach and usually
finished off its victims inside of twenty-four hours.
I visited Dick in his hospital tent and elaborately
affected not to hear the ceaseless groaning of half-
conscious men around him,  I had read the burial
service over one of my own platoon that morning, a
silent Hampshire lad who had been a gardener before
the war. ... A week after the fall of Kut the rank
and file of the garrison had been marched off into the
desert, to the grimmest martyrdom, as it was to
prove, of the war.    Nothing would persuade the
Turks to allow a single officer to accompany them.
After five months of siege these men were as weak
as rats from starvation, none of them fit to march